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Rosendale,  Wis.,  Mar.  23, 
I  have  used  a  U.  S.  for  15  years. 
It  has  always  been  perfectly  satisfac 
toiy  and  i  never  hesitate  to  recom 
mend  It  to  anyone.    CHAS.  L 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
EASY  RUNNING 
LONG  WEARING 


DURABILITY 

This  word  is  the  secret  in  separator  construction.  Compare 
these  two  letters,  please.  Is  not  Mr.  Kroyer's  experience,  with 
this  "cheap"  apology  for  a  separator,  sufficient  proof  to  any 
fair-minded  reader,  about  to  purchase  a  separator,  the  wise 
move  to  make  ?  Read  Mr.  HiU's  testimony,  please,  and  com- 
pare—15  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  as  compared  with  O 
months'  use  and  "  all  played  out."    The  ever -ready-to-use 


IMPROVED 
1908 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


has  more  practical  improvements  than  any  other  separator 
made,  having  a  solid,  low  frame :  most  simple  yet  efficient 


bowl,  waist  low  supply  can  and  numerous  other  advantages, 
Send  to-day  for  catalogue  No.  9     ,  describing  fully 


this 


New  MarKet,  Minn.,  Mar.  19,  '06. 
I  bought  an  "Economy"  Separator 
8  months  ago  and  it  is  all  played  out 
Ordered  a  No.  6  U.  S.  and  am 
A.  KROYER. 
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FOR  THOSE  THAT  OWN 

mALMTERBEFOl  s„eep 

HOQS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 

MINOR'S  FLUID  stock 

THEKING  OF  DISINFECTANTS 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  dipping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Prices  and  circulars  for  the  asking 

W.  E.  MINOR  &  CO. 

800  Long  Ave.   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Ralph  A.  Postle. 


F.  L.  Postle,       Wayne  C.  Postle, 


WHITE-STOCK  FARM 
SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
SHROPSHIRE  AND 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

Franklin  Co.   Camp  Chase,  0. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 
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Dancing  Cbanksdiving 

AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENINQ 

Thursday,  November  26th 

BEGINNERS  CLASS  TO  ORGANIZE  TUESDAY,  NOV.  24th 
Open  Receptions  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Nights 
PRIVATE  LESSONS  ANY  TIME 

QUERR'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  OAY  STREETS 

Bell,  Main  1151  Citizens  3067 

PROF.  W.  W.  GUERR,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 


A  Reliable 
Helper 

That's  u?haf  thousands  of 
farmers  call  the  J.  H,  C. 
engine  —  a  reliable  helper 
—  the  best  hired  man 

Because  it  is  always  a  convenient  source  of  economical  power — works  right 
day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  for  anybody — you  or  your  boy. 

They  are  built  on  right  lines,  and  made  so  simple  and  easy  to  understand 
that  nothing  but  neglect  or  misuse  can  put  them  out  of  action. 

Their  many  sizes  and  styles  adapt  them  to  all  farm  uses — operating  the 
sheller,  grinder,  thresher,  shredder,  fanning  mill,  churn,  separator,  pump,  saw, 
grindstone,  fodder  cutter,  washing  machine,  etc. 

I.  H.  C.  vertical  engines  made  in  2,  3  and  25-horse  power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary),  in  4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15  and  20-horse  power. 

Gasoline  traction  in  10,  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 

Famous  air-cooled  engines  in  1  and  2-horse  power. 

Also  Famous  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits.  A  complete  line  of 
Famous  self-contained  engines  mounted  on  skids  or  ready  for  mounting  by 
the  purchaser. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  for  catalog  and  particulars,  or  write  the  home 
office.   Valuable  book,  "  300  Years  of  Power  Development,"  sent  on  request 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER.  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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Season  1908-9 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows : 

High  St  Academy 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave,  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


199  K  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456  ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  ISth,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE, 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Friday 
evening,  November  20th.,  7:30  o'clock. 


New  Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST, 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons .  $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  . . .  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Rye  Waltz,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

IF  a  manure  spreader  were  of  value  only  as  a  labor  saver,  it  would  be 
indispensable  for  that  one  purpose.    But  when  its  aid  in  producing  big 
crops  is  considered,  you  can  readily  see  its  importance. 

With  a— CORN  KING,  Return  Apron  Spreader 

CLOVERLEAF,  Endless  Apron  Spreader 

KEMP  20TH  CENTURY,  Return  Apron  Spreader 

Every  load  of  manure  you  have  can  be  made  to  go  twice  as  far  as  with 
the  wagon  and  pitchfork  method  of  spreading.  At  that  rate,  how  much 
money  is  lost  and  how  much  could  be  saved  by  using  the  spreader  ?  Con- 
sider it  from  another  basis  —  how  much  would  the  increase  in  the  crop  yield 
amount  to  ?  One  of  these  spreaders  is  a  good  investment  any  way  you  look 
at  it,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  investment. 

The  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  made 
so  simple,  strong  and  durable,  that  one  of  them  will  strongly  appeal  to  you. 

The  Internalional  local  agent  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
i.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  If  you  prefer, write  for  catalog 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 
CHICAGO      -      U.  S.  A. 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

219-221  Cols.  Savings  and  Trust  Building 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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OLD  GRAY  OAK 

A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak : 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years, 

Has  stood  and  frown'd 

On  the  trees  around, 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers  ; 
As  round  their  king  they  stand,  so  now, 
When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold. 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  array'd 

In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

He  has  stood  like  a  tower 
Through  sun  and  shower. 

And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 
He  has  heard  the  hail, 
As  from  plates  of  mail, 

From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle; 
He  has  tossed  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 
(When  the  storm  had  roused  his  might) 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight. 

— George  Hill. 
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HORSE  RACING  IN  FRANCE 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb 


Horse  racing  has  been  a  very  popular 
sport  in  France  for  a  long  time.  As  far 
back  as  1323  it  is  said  that  horse  racing 
was  conducted  under  Charles  le  Bel.  As  a 
real  popular  sport,  however,  it  had  little 
hold  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
French  Jockey  Club  in  1833.  However, 
during  the  first  empire,  about  1806  to 
1810,  horse  races  were  systematically 
conducted.  Today  the  sport  is  very 
popular  in  France,  and  larger  crowds 
attend  the  races  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

The  French  race  track  is  usually  an 
oval  of  turf — a  rich,  green,  short-clipped 
sod.  Slat  paling  or  some  common  form 
or  fencing  surrounds  the  track,  and  the 
field  is  not  enclosed  in  the  tight-board 
fashion.  The  courses  seen  by  the  writer 
are  very  attractive  in  this  beautiful  turf, 
comparable  with  the  finest  lawn.  Two 
of  the  most  noted  race  tracks  in  France 
are  those  at  Longchamps  and  St.  Cloud, 
both  being  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  That 
at  Longchamps  was  constructed  in  1856- 
57.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
1  eautiful  race  grounds  in  Europe,  and  is 
considered  very  superior  as  a  course  on 
account  of  its  ability  to  drain  easily  and 
smoothly  from  rain. 

The  most  noted  race  in  all  Europe  is 
known  as  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  It  is 
held  on  Sunday  at  Longchamps  and  is 
famous  over  the  world  for  three  things : 
First,  it  has  the  greatest  attendance  of 


spectators ;  second,  the  prize  money  is 
the  largest  offered  in  the  world ;  third, 
the  character  of  the  competition  is  the 
very  best. 

The  Grand  Prix  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Jockey- Club.  The 
distance  of  the  course  is  3000  metres  or 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  French 
have  their  tracks  arranged  so  that  races 
of  different  lengths  can  be  run.  In  an 
afternoon  of  racing,  some  events  may  be 
for  2500  metres  and  others  for  3000.  The 
Grand  Prix  is  open  to  the  world.  As  a 
result  each  year  horses  from  different 
European  countries  and  the  United 
States  compete.  The  British  have  won 
many  times. 

The  Grand  Prix  stake  is  now  300,000 
francs — about  $60,000.  The  city  of  Paris 
gives  250,000  francs  and  the  five  leading 
railroads  entering  Paris  add  50,000  more. 
An  entry  fee  of  1000  francs  is  charged, 
with  certain  cash  forfeits,  if  one  does  not 
take  part,  according  to  date  of  with- 
drawal. 

When  the  Grand  Prix  occurs  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  turn  out  in  great  numbers. 
A  beautiful,  wide  boulevard  extends 
from  the  Arch  of  Triumph  in  the  city, 
for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  Long- 
champs, on  one  side  of  the  bois  or  park. 
The  crowd  attending  the  race,  toward 
noon  of  the  day  it  occurs,  moves  in  a 
great  army  down  the  boulevard  to  Long- 
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champs.  This  in  itself  is  such  an  inter- 
esting signt  that  many  thousand  people 
sit  in  chairs  along  the  curbs,  watching 
the  people  pass  by  in  carriages,  auto- 
mobiles and  on  foot. 

Most  of  the  racing  in  France  is  done 
under  the  saddle,  both  running  and 
trotting.  Some  is  done  in  harness  and 
with  sulky,  but  not  commonly.  The  sulky 
does  not  seem  as  attractive  on  a  grass 
course  as  on  a  nice  smooth  dirt  track. 

Longchamps  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  besides  racing.  The  annual 
army  review  of  France  takes  place  here, 
when  25,000  or  more  men  pass  in  grand 
parade  before  the  president  and  his  cabi- 
net. Consequently  there  are  beautiful 
and  commodious  grand  stands  of  steel, 
brick  and  stone,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing many  thousands.  From  the  top  of 
one  of  these  stands  I  had  opportunity  to 
see  the  races  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

In  the  1908  Grand  Prix  many  horses 
v-^ere  originally  entered  and  eighteen  par- 
ticipated. A  double  tape  line  was 
stretched  across  the  track,  and  the  horses 
were  placed  against  this.  As  soon  as  all 
v/ere  ready  and  lined  up  the  start  was 
made.  The  horses  were  all  under  saddle. 
The  race  was  a  running  one,  and  the 
jockeys  were  light  little  fellows  that 
often  rode  almost  on  the  withers  and 
necks  of  their  steeds.  An  immense 
throng  crowded  the  stands,  the  sides  of 
the  track  and  the  center  of  the  course. 
The  official  report  of  attendance  was 
328,165  persons,  but  one-half  a  million 
must  have  seen  the  race,  for  an  immense 
crowd  viewed  the  show  from  outside  the 
fence.  During  the  race  only  suppressed 
excitement  was  to  be  seen.  There  was 
no  cheering  or  yelling.   A  murmur  could 


be  heard,  occasionally  some  one  would 
call  out  the  name  of  a  horse  that  he  was 
interested  in,  thinking  him  in  good  place, 
but  no  enthusiasm  such  as  Yankees  are 
accustomed  to  see  was  visible.  The 
jockeys  sped  their  horses  about  the 
course,  stringing  along  in  the  end,  but 
with  a  close  bunch  in  the  lead.  At  the 
fxuish,  Northeast,  entered  by  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  of  New  York,  led  the  race  and 
also  established  the  best  record  for  twen- 
ty years,  that  of  3  114  2-5. 

The  results  of  the  race  were  a  disap- 
pointment to  many.  Northeast  was  not 
a  favorite  and  few  had  thought  of  him  as 
a  winner.  He  was  a  comparatively  un- 
known horse. 

At  the  French  races  betting  is  uni- 
versally engaged  in  under  government 
supervision.  Almost  every  one  bets,  in- 
cluding women.  Betting  booths  are  pro- 
vided where  the  people  purchase  tickets 
on  their  favorites  and  enormous  sums  of 
money  change  hands.  It  is  doubtful  if 
races  could  be  supported  without  the 
betting.  The  people  over  there  believe 
in  it,  and  sO'  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is 
no  discussion  against  it.  But  there  are 
no  wheels  of  fortune  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  such  as  disgrace  our  American  race 
tracks.  It  is  plain,  straight  betting  on 
the  races,  with  no  gambling  otherwise. 

The  character  of  the  grounds  and  the 
crowd  are  very  interesting.  Elaborate 
Rower  beds,  much  beautiful  shrubbery 
and  lovely  drives  are  prominent  at  Long- 
champs.  The  people  are  well  dressed, 
and  rich  and  DOor  seem  to  enjoy  the 
Grand  Prix  thoroughly.  Many  women 
are  present,  and  elegant  gowns,  beautiful 
hats  and  much  splendor  of  dress  is  a 
feature  of  this  great  race. 
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WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  FOR  APICULTURE 

Arthur  K  McCray,  '08 


Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Student  may  know  that  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  at  "Washington  is  engaged 
in  the  study  of  beekeeping,  but  along 
just  what  lines  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  and  how  it  is  being  done  a  lesser 
number  are  no  doubt  familiar.  And  we 
think  it  may  prove  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what 
our  government  is  attempting  to  do 
towards  furthering  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  this  new  industry. 

The  honey  bee  has  been  known  and 
cultivated  almost  ever  since  man  himself 
has  existed  as  a  social  being,  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  industry  has 
assumed  any  great  proportions  and  be- 


gun to  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
Formerly  in  our  own  country  the  bees 
vrere  kept  in  sections  of  hollow  trees, 
known  as  "gums."  It  wall  be  understood 
that  these  were  simply  a  part  of  the  tree 
forming  the  wild  haunt  of  the  bee,  and 
when  the  tree  was  felled  it  was  such  a 
simple  matter  to  cut  out  a  section  and 
carry  away  the  bees'  home,  honey  and 
wax.  Later  when  a  swarm  issued  it 
would  be  natural  to  hunt  up  a  section  of 
tree  for  the  new  swarm.  From  such 
crude  methods  of  our  forefathers  with 
the  consequent  crude  product  of  crushed 
bees,  pieces  of  wax,  dirt  and  wood  from 
the  "gum,"  together  with  enough  honey 
in  the  mixture  to  give  it  the  name  of 


View  at  Longchamps 


Photo  by  C.  S.  Plumb 
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honey,  we  have  progressed  until  the  pro- 
duct is  indeed  a  food  fit  for  the  gods. 
Honey  appears  today  in  our  country  in 
two  main  forms.  Comb  honey  usually 
in  little  rectangfular  boxes  of  approxi- 
mately a  pound  weight,  known  as  section 
honey,  and  liquid  honey,  secured  by  shav- 
ing the  thin  capping  from  the  surface 
and  throwing  the  liquid  honey  out  by 
centrifugal  force.  Such  honey  is  known 
as  extracted  honey. 

In  the  south  the  beekeepers  put  up 
their  product  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  calling  it  bulk  comb.  This  con- 
sists in  cuttinp-  honey  from  frames  not 
"sections"  and  pouring  over  this  comb 
extracted  honey.  The  proportion  being 
one-third  of  the  comb  and  two-thirds  of 
the  extracted  by  weight. 

A  fourth  form  of  marketing  honey 
has  recently  made  its  appearance.  This 
is  known  as  brick  or  candied  honey,  and 
is  simply  secured  by  causing  the  extract- 
ed honey  to  granulate,  and  then  cutting 
into  cubes  or  whatever  form  desired. 
Such  honey  finds  most  ready  sale  in  the 
cool  season  when  it  does  not  melt  and  be- 
come a  menace  to  the  tidy  housekeeper. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  honey.  The  comb  honey  cannot 
become  in  any  way  the  object  of  greed 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  as 
easy  to  manufacture  eggs  which  will 
hatch  as  it  is  to  manufacture  comb  honey. 
The  only  way  comb  honey  can  be  adul- 
terated is  by  feeding  some  cheap  sub- 
stance matter  to  the  bees,  which  they  will 
store  in  the  comb  as  honey.  And  in 
Germany  recently  the  courts  have  handed 
down  a  decision  stating  that  adulteration 
through  the  animal  body  is  impossible 
and  therefore  anything  stored  by  the 
bees  is  honey,  which  may  be  second-rate 
to  be  sure,  but  is  honey  nevertheless.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
this  country  it  has  not  been  found  profit- 
able to  attempt  the  production  of  honey 


by  feeding  the  bees  any  sugar,  syrup  or 
other  sweet  solution  and  one  buying  sec- 
tion honey  may  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is 
'^real  honey."  As  to  whether  it  is  first 
class  with  the  proper  consistency,  color, 
and  that  subtle  property  of  the  volatile 
oil  which  gives  a  delicate  flavor  is  quite 
another  thing.  Extracted  honey  may  be 
adulterated  with  sugar,  syrup  and  va- 
r:ous  other  undesirable  substances,  and 
their  detection,  as  with  adulteration  of 
other  food  products,  is  a  matter  for  the 
chemist. 

Any  one  interested  in  this  matter  will 
find  the  bulletin  entitled,  "Chemical 
Analysis  and  Composition  of  American 
Honey,"  worth  their  attention.  This  is 
Bulletin  No.  no.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Besides  honey  another  product  of  the 
honey  bees  deserves  attention .  and  it 
would  seem  from  present  indications,  will 
receive  more  attention  by  beekeepers  in 
the  future,  and  that  is  beeswax.  This  is 
a  secretion  of  the  worker  bees  and  to  be 
able  to  produce  one  pound  of  wax  it  is 
estimated  that  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  honey  must  be  consumed.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  how  much  more  economi- 
cal the  production  of  extracted  honey,  in 
which  the  combs  after  having  the  honey 
thrown  out  are  returned  again  and  again 
to  be  filled  by  the  bees. 

The  Division  of  Apiculture  at  Wash- 
ington has  recently  made  a  study  of  wax 
production  in  California  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Island,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  phase  of  the  industry  may  become 
very  important.  Beeswax  has  various 
uses  in  the  arts. 

A  serious  menace  to  beekeeping  wher- 
ever bees  are  kept  is  a  bacterial  disease 
known  as  "foul  brood."  In  reality  there 
are  several  bacteria  which  may  cause 
disease  in  bees  and  which  are 
spoken  of  altogether  as  "foul  brood."  In 
this  disease  the  larval  stage  of  the  bee 
becomes  a  rotten,  decaying  mass,  and  the 
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evil  if  not  looked  after  may  soon  infest 
«''.nd  destroy  hundreds  of  hives.  Techni- 
cal Series  No.  148,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, entitled  the  Bacteria  of  the  Apiary, 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  these  dis- 
eases from  the  viewpoint  of  the  bacter- 
iologist. A  more  popular  bulletin  for  the 
practical  beekeeper  is  to^be  issued  soon. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  which  is 
just  being  taken  up  is  the  study  of  the 
development  from  the  egg  to  the  adult, 
or  embryology,  and  Dr.  James  N.  Nelson 
has  just  entered  the  Division  of  Apicul- 
ture to  take  up  this  work.  Some  of  our 
"strictly  practical"  apiculturists  may 
wonder  in  what  manner  this  will  increase 
the  honey  crop,  just  as  the  man  with  only 
dollars  in  view  wants  to  know  what  good 
will  come  from  sending  the  farm  boy  to 
the  agricultural  college  to  "learn  farm- 
in'." 


Other  lines  of  work  taken  up  by  dif- 
ferent men  in  the  Division  of  Apiculture 
at  present  include  a  study  of  the  internal 
and  external  anatomy,  behavior,  wax 
production  and  breeding  of  the  bees. 

At  present  the  Division  of  Apiculture 
employs  seven  men  and  an  apiculture 
clerk.  The  leading  bee  journals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  reach  the  office,  and 
the  library,  while  not  complete,  is  already 
quite  worthy  of  mention  and  is  growing 
by  constant  additions  from  the  French, 
German  and  Italian  language,  in  addition 
to  the  English  publications.  Of  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  Division  a  number  are 
for  free  distribution  to  interested  persons 
as  with  all  other  government  publica- 
tions, while  likewise  for  others  a  nominal 
sum  is  charged. 


SHEEP  AND  DOGS 
R,  M.  Wilbur,  09 


The  problem  of  dealing  successfully 
Vv-ith  the  question  of  the  sheep-killing 
dog  is  one  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
solved.  To  be  sure  dog  laws  have  been 
passed  which  provide  a  tax  on  every 
dog  and  the  money  so  collected  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trus- 
tees to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  farmer 
occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  sup- 
posed to  be  decent  dogs,  but  the  law  is 
evaded  in  too  many  instances.  Owners 
do  not  turn  in  their  dog  tax  to  the  asses- 
sor and  consequently  we  have  numerous 
curs  prowling  about  upon  which  no  tax 
is  paid  and  that  very  cur  probably  the 
property  of  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  who  when  any  of  his  sheep 
are  killed  becomes  angry  at  his  neigh- 
bors for  keeping  a  sheep-killing  dog, 
when  in  reality  he  is  doing  the  same 
thing  as  this  neighbor.    This  failure  to 


turn  in  the  fact  that  one  is  the  owner  of 
a  dog  or  dogs  results  in  a  deficit  in  the 
hands  of  the  township  trustees  and  soon 
?.  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  claims  of  far- 
mers who  have  had  sheep  killed. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  dogs  each 
year  is  enormous,  not  alone  from  the  fact 
that  any  certain  number  are  killed,  in- 
jured or  pounded,  but  also  the  indirect 
loss  of,  we  might  say  millions  of  dollars 
annually  due  to  the  fear  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers  of  embarking  in  the 
business  because  they  know  that  sooner 
or  later  their  flock  will  be  ravaged  and 
many  killed  and  others  injured.  This 
fact  alone  has  kept  many  men  out  of  this 
business  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
Southwestern  Ohio,  where  some  years 
ago  we  had  noted  flocks  of  Merino  sheep 
and  large  numbers  of  stock  sheep  run- 
ning over  the  hills  and  now  you  will  And 
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a  relatively  small  per  cent,  of  sheep  in 
this  district.  And  to  what  is  it  due — to 
the  fact  that  the  miners  of  that  region 
each  keep  a  hound  which  he  does  not 
feed  but  once  a  year  and  that  just  before 
a  coon  hunt  and  the  hound  is  allowed  to 
find  food  for  himself  and  is  forgotten 
when  the  assessor  comes  around.  This 
is  also  true  in  Greene  and  Washington 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
parts  of  West  Virginia.  Only  recently 
an  article  appeared  in  one  of  our  leading 
agricultural  papers,  giving  the  number 
of  sheep  in  a  certain  county  of  West 
Virginia  as  173,  while  the  number  of 
dogs  in  the  same  county  was  over  1700. 
Another  reason  for  the  inability  to  en- 
force the  law  is  the  worthlessness  of  the 
miners  and  the  inability  to  pay  damages 
for  sheep  destroyed  by  his  dog  in  case 
the  ownership  is  proven  and  the  dog 
identified. 

But  recently  the  agitation  of  a  dog  law 
and  the  relation  of  dogs  to  sheep  raising 
was  taken  up  in  Kansas  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  sheep  to  number  of  dogs,  in 
one  instance,  was  1300  per  cent.,  in 
favor  of  the  dogs.  The  attention  of 
Hon.  F.  P.  Coburn  was  brought  to  this 
significant  fact,  who  stated  that  he 
realized  the  risk  which  the  sheep  man 
must  run,  and  in  commenting  on  dogs  in 
general  said : 

"The  average  Kansas  canine  (your 
Bob  and  Tanny  and  my  Tige  and  Togo 
always  excepted,  of  course)  is  a  worth- 
less sycophantic,  lawn-defiling,  flea- 
breeding,  fly-snapping,  porch  loafer  by 
day,  equaled  by  no  other  dometic  animal 
in  habits  of  unquestionable  nastiness, 
and  a  sneaking,  muderous,  cruel  coward, 
prowling  all  the  country  side  by  night 
with  a  lust  for  mere  wanton  slaughter 
unknown  tO'  any  wild  beast  harmonizes 


v^ath  the  harmless,  beneficient  sheep  only 
after  the  sheep's  flesh  is  inside  his 
stomach,  its  wool  in  his  teeth  and  his 
lips  dripping  with  blood." 

This  is  only  too  true  in  a  great  many 
cases,  but  how  are  we  to  remedy  it.  To 
be  sure,  in  this  state,  the  law  holds  the 
owner  of  the  dog  liable  for  any  damage 
done  and  also  allows  the  dog  to  be  killed 
if  caught  in  the  act  or  identified,  but  that 
has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
usually  results  in  a  neighborhood  quarrel 
and  much  bad  feeling. 

Means  of  protecting  the  flocks  from 
these  prowlers  are  not  abundant.  For 
the  man  with  a  relatively  small  number 
ot  sheep,  twenty-five  to  two  hundred,  it 
is  often  possible  to  fence  against  dogs. 
Almost  all  of  our  standard  woven  fences 
may  be  taken  as  being  dog  proof  if  a 
barb  wire  is  placed  on  top  and  if  atten- 
tion is  given  to  gates  and  the  holes  un- 
der the  fence,  dogs  may  be  kept  out  and 
there  will  be  no  injury  to  the  flock.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  stated  in  many  of 
the  leading  papers  that  Angora  goats  , 
would  fight  dogs  and  that  if  three  or 
four  were  allowed  to  run  with  the  flock 
the  dogs  would  be  fought  off  by  the 
goats.  I  think  this  has  been  proven  to 
be  almost  entirely  false,  for  although  the 
goats  may  show  some  signs  of  fight  he 
usually  ends  up  by  being  as  badly  scared 
and  running  as  hard  as  any  of  the  sheep. 

The  fact  that  many  well  meaning 
sheep  men  have  been  forced  to  quit  the 
business  is  a  sure  indication  of  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  business  a  success 
in  a  community  where  dogs  are  allowed 
to  be  considered  more  of  a  necessity  than 
sheep  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  more 
stringent  law  and  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment. 
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BOBOLINK 
From  drawing  by  R.  J.  Sim 


"What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 

Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 

Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play  ? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 

Of  meadow-lark,  and  her  sweet  roundelay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake? 

— Longfellow. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  FARM  GARDEN 
George  W  Hood,  '09 


Few  farmers  realize  the  importance  of 
a  farm  garden,  in  connection  with  their 
more  important  field  crops,  toward 
which  most  of  their  enerp-^^  is  directed. 
Many  people  think  that  the  garden  does 
not  pay  in  the  sense  of  deriving  direct 
money  value,  but  it  does  pay  a  greater 
per  cent,  than  the  field  crops  for  the  en- 
joyment and  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  having  a  fine  spot  where  the  house- 
wife can  go  at  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son and  get  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
or  a  fine  dish  of  fruit. 

Every  farmer  will  say  that  he  has  a 
garden,  but  what  kind  of  a  garden  is  it  ? 
As  a  rule  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  out 
of  one  hundred  farms  you  will  find  that 
on  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  it  is  the 
poorest  kept  piece  of  ground  on  the 
whole  place.  And  why  should  such  facts 
be  true?  Is  it  because  the  'garden  does 
not  give  a  direct  return  of  money  or 
something  that  can  be  turned  into  money, 
as  the  stable  farm  crops  do?  The 
products  of  the  garden  are  all  consumed 
by  the  family,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  some  farmers  bring  a  few  toma- 
toes or  potatoes  to  market  and  dispose 
of  them,  but  this  is  rare  in  proportion  to 
the  number  that  consume  what  they 
raise.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  value 
connected  with  every  garden  found  in 
the  country,  but  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  garden  as  it  is  usually  found  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  ought  to  be.  is  very 
low.  Most  of  the  work,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  the  first  plowing,  is 
done  chiefly  by  the  women  folks  and  the 
men  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  is 
planted  or  how  things  are  raised  and  only 
think  of  it  when  some  vegetable  is 
brought  on  the  table  for  a  meal. 

The  gardens  usually  occupy  a  larger 
space   than   is   necessary,    if  managed 


rightly  and  with  some  care  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  a  given  area  or  in  other  words,  divert 
his  mind  from  the  extensive  plan  of 
farming  as  is  usually  found  in  the  gen- 
eral field  crops  to  the  intensive  mode  of 
farming  or  gardening  as  you  please.  By 
intensive  farming  is  meant  the  most  that 
can  possibly  be  gotten  out  of  a  piece  of 
ground  by  having  all  the  soil  occupied  all 
the  time  and  not  having  any  vacant 
places  which  will  gve  room  for  weeds  to 
come  up.  Nature  itself  will  keep  the 
ground  occupied  if  the  farmer  does  not 
and  you  cannot  sight  an  example  where 
a  piece  of  ground  will  be  idle  if  left  alone, 
because  invariably  weeds  will  spring  up 
and  in  a  short  time  completely  cover  the 
ground.  So  it  behooves  every  man  to 
keep  his  ground  filled  with  something 
that  he  can  derive  some  benefit  from  and 
leave  plants  that  use  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  be  of  some  benefit  instead  of  an 
injury. 

In  order  to  have  a  fine,  first  class  gar- 
den some  work  is  needed,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  be  expected.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  plow  the  ground  and  plant 
the  seeds  and  expect  a  garden  of  any 
consequence,  but  with  a  little  care  every 
day  one  will  be  surprised  with  the  re- 
turns. 

A  garden  sight  should  be  as  close  to 
the  house  as  is  convenient,  provided  it  is 
a  little  high  and  well  drained  by  all 
means.  If  the  soil  is  a  little  poor,  but 
having  good  drainage  and  being  conven- 
ient, there  is  no  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  sight  because  the  soil  is  poor  as  in 
almost  every  case  by  the  proper  treat- 
ment the  soil  can  be  made  very  fertile  and 
mellow  and  raise  good  vegetables.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  too  much  ma- 
nure on  the  garden  and  twenty  or  thirty 
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tons  an  acre  is  not  too  much.  This  should 
be  spread  over  the  ground  evenly  and 
never  placed  in  piles  and  left  for  any 
time  as  the  rains  leach  out  the  elements 
of  plant  food,  especially  the  nitrogenous 
material  and  you  have  rank  growth  of 
the  plants  over  the  place  where  the  pile 
stood  and  smaller  growth  around  it.  I 
said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  too 
much  manure  on  the  garden  and  to  my 
knowledge  it  is  true,  for  all  vegetables 
except  potatoes  and  in  this  case  it  is  not 
wise  to  plant  Irish  potatoes  on  ground 
that  has  been  heavily  manured  the  pre- 
vious season,  as  in  almost  every  case  the 
scab  will  be  more  abundant  due  to  too 
much  decaying  organic  matter.  The 
m.anure  should  be  spread  out  evenly  in 
the  fall  and  allowed  to  lay  all  winter  and 
as  early  in  spring  as  possible  should  be 
plowed  under,  where  it  will  decay.  The 
earlier  the  plowing  the  better  as  it  con- 
serves moisture  and  makes  the  soil  finer. 

A  garden  should  be  arranged  in  a 
systematic  way,  laying  out  each  space 


and  planting  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  family.  In  every  garden  you  should 
find  a  short  row  of  currants  and  goors- 
berries ;  a  row  or  two  or  both  black- 
berries and  raspberries,  together  with  a 
small  patch  of  strawberries.  With  this 
list  of  small  fruits  you  will  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  through  the  entire  season, 
beginning  with  strawberries  and  ending 
with  blackberries.  One  can  hardly 
realize  the  enjoyment  of  being  able  to  go 
to  your  garden  and  pick  fresh  from  the 
vines  or  bushes,  nice  fruit.  This  joy 
might  be  anticipated  by  many  but  realized 
by  few.  Besides  the  small  fruits  which 
are  more  or  less  permanent  for  a  short 
time  you  should  have  a  row  of  rhubarb, 
from  which  pies,  wine  and  various  other 
things  can  be  made,  and  along  with  this 
might  be  added  some  asparagus. 

Passing  now  from  the  small  fruits  you 
next  take  up  the  vegetables  proper.  The 
first  thing  of  importance  here  is  a  small 
hotbed,  built  facing  to  the  south,  in 
which  you  can  raise  your  early  plants. 


All  alone  with  nature 
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such  as  cabbage  and  tomatoes  and  at  the 
same  time  a  small  space  devoted  to  some 
early  lettuce  or  radishes.  A  hotbed  is 
very  easily  constructed  and  is  usually 
made  by  digging  out  a  pit  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  deep,  which  is  usually  lined 
with  boards  and  filled  up  with  fresh 
horse  manure  that  has  been  allowed  to 
ferment  partly  and  then  tramped  down 
well.  The  boards  in  the  pit  should  ex- 
tend above  the  ground  one  foot  or 
eighteen  and  should  be  at  least  six  inches 
higher  on  the  north  side  than  on  the 
south.  This  is  then  covered  with  sashes 
filled  with  glass.  About  six  inches  of 
good  garden  loam  should  be  placed  over 
the  manure  and  the  seeds  planted.  Very 
few  people  recognize  the  convenience  of 
a  hotbed  until  they  have  actually  had  one. 

Now  we  will  turn  from  the  plants 
grown  under  glass  to  the  garden  proper. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  early  plowing  of  the 
ground  and  the  subsequent  cultivations 
that  follow.  Without  cultivation  one 
might  as  well  not  try  to  have  a  garden, 
because  it  will  be  almost  a  complete 
failure. 

Every  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  veg- 
etables grown  in  the  garden  and  I  will 
mention  only  a  few  of  them.  It  is  always 
well  to  plant  onions  in  the  fall  thus  giv- 
ing a  very  early  crop  for  the  following 
spring.  Tomatoes  should  be  staked  up 
and  pruned  at  least  three  times  during 
the  season  for  the  best  results.  It  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  put  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  around  each  early  cabbage  plant  as 
it  starts  it  to  growing  quickly  and  pro- 
duces earlier  cabbage.  Frequent  cultiva- 
tion is  the  success  to  all  good  gardening. 


AGRICUIvTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOE 

Nellie  N.  Williams,  of  the  Bath  Township  (Green  County)  High  School 


The  proposition  to  teach  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools  is  comparatively  a  new 
one  as  far  as  an  immediate  intent  is  con- 
cerned. I  shall  first  call  to  your  notice 
the  action  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  at 
Its  Warren  session  in  December,  1906. 
The  report  to  that  body  by  the  committee 
of  education  was  prepared  by  men  and 
women  of  liberal  culture  and  one  feature 
of  the  report  was  as  follows : 

"The  country  school  is  the  farmer's 
school  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
in  it  the  country  boy  be  taught  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  farmer's  vocation." 

This  is  not  all  of  their  report  on  that 
subject  but  in  the  very  first  sentence  they 
have  made  a  mistake  when  the  farmer's 
boy  alone  is  mentioned.  In  the  actual 
teaching  you  will  find  the  girls  as  much 


interested  and  enjoying  the  study  as 
much  as  the  boys. 

Those  advocating  that  the  elements  of 
agriculture  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools 
hope  'for  many  advantages  and  expect 
many  hinderances  and  objections.  The 
limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed estimate  of  the  value  of  even  a 
slight  increase  in  farm  products  of  Ohio, 
much  less  in  the  United  States.  A  single 
illustration  may  be  given:  Wheat  is 
growing  at  this  hour  on  three  million 
acres  of  Ohio's  domain.  If  by  more  in- 
tp11i<Tence  and  better  methods  an  increase 
of  but  three  bushels  per  acre  resulted, 
the  nine  million  of  bushels  added  would 
pay  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio.  The 
farmer  knows  that  investment  and  labor 
in  agriculture  does  not  yield  such  returns 
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as  he  sees  in  other  Hnes  of  business. 
This  contrast  has  become  so  marked  as 
to  cause  young  men  and  women  to  desert 
the  farm  for  the  city.  It  is  not  expected 
or  desired  that  all  bright  boys  and  girls 
remain  on  the  farm,  but  we  need  some  of 
them,  and  if  the  present  stampede  from 
the  farm  is  to  be  checked  better  returns 
for  labor  must  be  realized,  condition  of 
farm  life  made  more  attractive  and  the 
coloring  of  the  farm  house  less  sombre. 

No  one  will  suggest  that  this  change 
can  be  brought  about  by  increased  hours 
of  labor.  Farmers  work  hard  enough  at 
present.  The  increased  returns  must  be 
by  increased  intelligence  in  conducting 
farm  operations  and  by  recognizing  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  a  science  as  well 
as  a  teachable  subject  in  our  common 
schools.  The  beginning  should  be 
modest  and  conservative ;  initial  large 
attempts  will  result  in  failure. 

Much  is  being  done  in  many  places  to 
transform  the  rural  school  grounds  from 
a  desert  place  over-run  with  weeds  and 
given  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  pigs  and 
cattle  of  the  neighborhood,  into  a  rural 
park  well  planted  with  beautiful  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  Improvement 
committees  could  be  appointed  on  school 
room  and  yard  decoration ;  in  short, 
every  school  site  should  be  converted  by 
the  pupils  into  a  minature  model  park 
and  playground — trees,  lawns,  walks  and 
flowers  outside ;  books,  pictures,  decora- 
tions and  music  inside.  To  the  bov  or 
girl  coming  from  a  home  with  similar 
environments  the  aesthetic  side  would  be 
satisfied  and  stimulated,  while  it  would 
be  a  dream  of  Arcadia  to  the  child  from 
the  home  where  the  yard  is  the  battle 
ground  for  the  ducks  and  pigs,  cattle  and 
weeds,  where  no  tree  casts  a  shadow,  a 
dwellino-  bare  of  books,  pictures,  decora- 
tions and  music,  and  lackino-  a  refinement 


also.  In  the  heart  of  such  a  one  would 
be  born  higher  ideals  of  a  home,  ambi- 
tions that  would  give  the  parents  no  rest 
until  something  was  done  to  improve  the 
environment  of  his  home.  Who  can  sum 
the  possibilities  of  such  influences  ?  Like 
the  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  waves 
go  out  and  out  until  they  reach  the 
farther  shore.  I  imagine  some  farmers 
will  say,  "Well,  my  father  farmed  good 
enough  for  me;  I  can  teach  my  boy 
how  to  farm  without  this  nonsense;  all 
he  needs  when  he  goes  to  school  four 
months  out  of  eight  or  nine  is  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic."  That  is  where 
a  very  serious  mistake  is  made.  If  people 
would  let  their  children  know  more  than 
children  living  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  would  be  less  dissatisfaction 
among  young  people  on  the  farm.  Tell 
the  boy,  show  him,  and  lead  him  to  ob- 
serve a  thousand  and  one  things  of  in- 
ttrest  and  if  he  is  worth  keeping  in  the 
country  he  will  never  again  think  of  his 
father's  farm  being  a  dead  and  lonely 
place  to  stay.  The  question  of  cost 
should  not  be  too  seriously  considered 
when  dealing  with  the  farmer's  choicest 
product — his  own  child. 

The  rural  schools  of  Ohio  have  done  a 
great  work,  but  the  new  needs  of  the 
larmer  demands  more  preparation  than 
they  now  afford.  Any  other  business  is 
conducted  by  men  and  women  of  trained 
minds  and  special  preparation  for  their 
life  work.  The  day  Avhen  physical 
strength  is  the  winning  factor  is  past, 
even  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  morning 
of  the  day  of  mental  power  has  dawned 
and  the  rays  of  its  sun  must  fall  brightly 
upon  the  farmer  and  the  farm  house 
m.ust  be  made  a  more  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive place  to  be.  Farm  life  must  be 
made  a  larger,  fuller  life,  then  it  will  be 
the  happiest  because  it  is  free. 
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BREEDING  EXPRESS  HORSES 
L.  M.  Oyler,  '10 


The  express  horse  is  more  of  an  acci- 
dent than  a  type,  or  a  variation  from 
some  other  type,  for  which  the  horse- 
man breeds.  Expressers  may  be  de- 
scribed as  over-grown,  low  quality 
coachers.  They  must  have  a  bit  of  draft 
blood  to  give  them  size.  They  must 
be  able  to  get  out  and  trot  briskly  with  a 
good  load.  The  qualities  desired  in  an 
express  horse  are  size,  style,  action  and 
endurance. 

Every  breeder  of  any  prominence  in 
the  breeding  of  express  horses  seems  to 
have  a  different  cross  in  mind  from  any 
other  breeder.  Theoretically,  very  satis- 
factory express  horses  could  be  pro- 
duced by  crossing  heavy  draft  mares 
with  coach  stallions  of  plenty  of  finish 
and  freedom  of  movement.  This  should 
give  size  and  action  combined.  How- 
ever, in  cross-breeding  all  theoretical 
cases  do  not  work  out  as  they  should, 
because  of  variation,  and  the  results  are 
frequently  disappointing. 

Mr.  Richards,  of  Illinois,  a  prominent 
breeder,  says :  "I  have  always  believed 
imd  still  believe  the  horse  weighing  1200 
to  1500  pounds,  clean  limbed,  with  plenty 
of  action,  is  the  ideal  horse  for  general 
use,  and  I  believe  just  such  horses  can  be 
produced  by  crossing  any  of  the  larger 
breeds,  preferably  the  Percheron  mare, 
with  the  standard  bred  horse.  The  mare 
should  not  be  too  leggy.  I  at  present 
own  a  standard  bred  horse  and  have 
mated  him  to  Percheron  mares  and 
others  of  the  larger  breeds  and  the  get 
has  invariably  been  a  foal  that  has  de- 
veloped into  a  horse  sixteen  hands  high, 
weighing  from  1400  to  1500  pounds, 
with  plenty  of  style  and  action,  that  can 
break  away  and  show  considerable  speed 
at  the  trot.  The  get  of  the  Hackney  in 
this  kind  of  a  cross  are  too  small,  and  a 


cross  of  the  coacher  is  too  beefy  in  the 
hock  and  void  of  style  and  action — very 
desirable  points  in  any  horse." 

Larson,  another  prominent  breeder, 
says :  'T  owned  a  large  bay  standard 
bred  horse  four  seasons,  and  had  all 
kinds  of  mares  to  him  except  standard 
bred  mares,  and  I  noted  carefully  the  re- 
sult. Mares  with  Clydesdale  breeding 
would  produce  the  expresser  type  nearly 
always ;  Shire  mares  frequently,  and 
French  mares  hardly  ever,  as  the  colts 
would  have  too  broad  and  short  rumps. 
I  would  get  mares  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  Clydesdale,  with  not  too  coarse 
or  too  much  feather  on  legs,  nor  too 
wide  nor  steep  or  short  rump  and  get  a 
large,  standard  bred  stallion,  one  de- 
scended from  a  large  family  and  not 
largely  accident.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course,  but  the  reason  I  prefer  the 
standard  bred  stallion  is  that  in  my  ex- 
perience the  colts  from  the  standard  bred 
were  more  level  headed  and  easier 
broken  and  mannered  than  the  colts  from 
the  coach  horse." 

Mr.  J.  I.  Teasdale,  a  prominent  west- 
ern breeder,  says :  "I  would  use  thor- 
cughbred  stallions  sixteen  to  sixteen  and 
one-half  hands,  weighing  1200  pounds. 
Such  stallions  as  these  I  would  breed  to 
big-boned,  deep-bodied  grade  draft 
mares,  weighing  from  1500  to  1650 
pounds  and  standing  from  sixteen  to 
sixteen  and  one-half  hands.  The  differ- 
ence in  weight  between  stallion  and  mare 
not  being  more  than  400  pounds,  the  off- 
spring would  not  be  badly  balanced  on 
account  of  violent  outcross.  The  pro- 
duce from  such  a  cross  as  this  would,  I 
believe,  be  clean  legged,  standing  sixteen 
hands  or  a  little  over,  and  would  weigh 
from  1400  to  1550  pounds;  would  show 
quite  a  lot  of  quality  and  very  little 
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drafty  appearance — would,  in  fact,  come 
up  in  every  respect  to  the  definition  of 
an  expresser.  He  would  certainly  be 
able  to  trot  ably  and  smartly  with  a  load 
behind  him,  and  the  amount  of  thorough- 
bred blood  in  him  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  quitting.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  horses  of  this  description  bred  this 
way,  could  be  bred  with  regularity  and 
success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  where  nature  is  concerned,  es- 
pecially in  breeding.  There  is  ahvays 
some  natural  cause  even  for  every  freak 
or  sport  that  is  born.  Breeding  mares 
of  the  kind  described  to  any  of  the 
breeds  of  coachers  would  not  do.  The 
weight,  substance  and  purely  cold  blood 
of  the  stallion,  mingled  with  the  same 
qualities  of  the  mare.  Avould  cause  the 
produce  to  be  too  heavy,  coarse  and 
drafty :  would  bring  too  much  hair  on 
the  fetlocks ;  would  cause  lack  of  qualitv 
?nd  style,  and  lack  of  ability  to  trot  off 
ably  and  smartlv.  A  trotting  bred  stal- 
lion Avould  be  better,  of  course,  than  anv 


of  the  coach  breeds,  but  still  the  produce 

from  a  trotting  bred  stallion  and  the 
raare  described  would  be  inferior  in  all 
the  qualitications  you  require  to  the 
p.roduce  from  a  thoroughbred  stallion 
and  the  mare  mentioned  before.  The 
amount  of  cold  blood  there  is  in  a 
trotting  stallion  when  mingled  with  the 
purely  cold  and  sluggish  blood  of  a 
grade  draft  mare  would  tell  more  se- 
riously on  the  offspring  and  give  it  a 
coarser  appearance  and  a  greater  likeli- 
hood to  lack  quality,  style  and  stamina 
than  would  the  clean  hot  blood  of  the 
ihoroughbred  stallion. 

A  horse  to  be  of  the  express  type 
should  be  clean  legged,  standing  at  least 
sixteen  hands  and  should  weigh  from 
i'400  to  1550  pounds.  He  should  also 
show  a  lot  of  quality,  snap  and  a  fair 
speed  when  pulling  a  load.  The  best  way 
to  produce  this  kind  of  a  horse,  I  think, 
h  to  cross  the  thoroughbred  stallion  on 
big  draft  mares  of  from  1500  to  1600 
pounds. 


A  Row  of  Valuable  Catalpas 
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OMMERCIAL  PEACI 

Emmett  J. 

The  beginning  of  peach  growing  in 
Ohio  dates  back  to  the  early  settlement 
by  the  whites.  The  seeds  first  planted 
were  brought  from  the  east  by  friends  of 
the  westerners  or  by  the  latter  them- 
selves. 

Thus  it  was  that  seedlings  were  plant- 
ed in  fence  rows  or  sprang  up  unhinder- 
ed from  castaway  pits.  Early  orcharding 
was  of  this  kind.  The  trees  were  grown 
almost  entirely  in  out-of-the-way  places ; 
and  of  all  these  corners  no  others  were 
so  generally  used  as  the  angles  of  the 
Virginia  rail  fence.  The  care  and  atten- 
tion devoted  to  early  orchards  are  in- 
dicated by  the  places  given  the  trees. 
The  fruit  crop  was  an  incident  of  farm- 
ing. The  trees  were  usually  left  un- 
pruned,  except  by  occasional  overload- 
ing and  the  product  was  looked 
upon  as  nature's  care,  not  man's. 
Under  these  conditions  of  new  land,  for- 
est protection  and  propogation  from 
seed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results 
were  often  good.  That  they  were  better 
than  now  obtained  by  the  same  treatment 
may  also  be  true.  Conditions  have 
changed  in  many  ways. 

We  have  no  early  statistics  of  peach 
crops  in  Ohio.  The  earliest  is  that  gath- 
ered in  1868.  The  yield  of  peaches  for 
the  state  in  1868  was  599,500  bushels ; 
for  1869.  1,426,200  bushels.  The  total 
production  reached  its  lowest  point  in 
1875,  with  36,360  bushels,  and  in  1884 
with  24,490  bushels.  The  largest  yields 
were   in    1874,    2,235,574  bushels;  in 

1878,  1,476,160  bushels ;  in  1888,  1,594,- 
890  bushels,  and  in  1896,  the  banner  yield 
of  recent  years,  1,935,514  bushels. 

The  average  annual  yield  for  the  state 
for  1890-1894  was  538,097  bushels;  for 
the  decade  from  1880- 1889  it  was  696,- 
516  bushels,  and  for  the  ten  years,  1870- 

1879,  609,452  bushels. 

For  the  period  of  1890-1894  the  largest 


I  GROWING  IN  OHIO 

Hoddy,  '09 

production  of  peaches  in  one  year  in  one 
county  was  in  Ottawa  county  for  1894, 
and  amounted  to  306,858  bushels.  The 
largest  yield  from  any  county  for  any 
year  was  from  Ottawa  in  1895,  when 
that  county  produced  488,844  bushels  out 
of  a  total  of  642,295  bushels  for  the  en- 
tire state. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  later  Ohio 
production  is  its  greater  concentration, 
and  making  it  the  subject  of  greater 
care  and  study  where  pursued.  The  fav- 
orable situation  of  tne  "Peninsula"  and 
"Island"  district  north  of  Sandusky  Bay 
has  gradually  been  recognized,  while  the 
same  may  be  said  of  certain  elevated 
lands  of  the  hill  regions.  Especially  has 
the  superiority  of  the  clay  soils  in  the 
hilly  counties  been  but  recently  realized. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  grower 
toward  the  peach  crop  also  has  changed. 
The  fence  corner  no  longer  yields  profit- 
able investments  in  peach  growing; 
borers,  leaf  curl,  yellows,  and  other 
troubles  make  the  trees  short-lived  or 
the  fruit  inferior.  The  poorest  land,  ir- 
respective of  situation,  offers  the  same 
disadvantages.  Only  fair  land,  of  fair 
quality,  with  care  and  labor  in  pruning, 
training  and  cultivation,  may  yield  an 
adequate  return  to  the  orchardist. 

Although  peach  growing  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  is  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  state  and  a  small 
district  in  the  north,  bordering  the  lake, 
there  are  several  localities  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  state  where  peaches  are 
grown  for  profit.  On  the  somewhat  roll- 
ing land  south  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
the  present  Hartman  Stock  Farm  is  lo- 
cated, was  but  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
best  peach  orchards  in  Central  Ohio.  It 
was  known  as  the  Spangler  Peach  Orch- 
ard, and  covered  one  of  the  largest  hills 
in  that  community. 
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OHIO  CORN  SHOW 

T.  H.  Parks,  '09 


The  coming  corn  show  to  be  held  at 
Townshend  Hall,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  November  23,  24  and  25,  is  the 
first  show  of  its  kind  for  Ohio. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Corn 
Improvement  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time,  and  promises  to  be  a  well 
attended  and  interesting  meeting.  The 
first  session  will  be  held  Monday  even- 
ing, November  23,  and  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  forenoons  and  evenings  until 
November  25.  The  afternoons  will  be 
left  open  for  the  examination  of  exhibits 
and  to  allow  visitors  to  attend  the  weeks 
corn  judging  course  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  University,  Some  of  the 
best  agricultural  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  from  neigh- 
boring states  have  agreed  to  appear  on 
:he  program,  and  there  will  be  reports  of 
committees  and  discussions  dealing  with 
Ohio  conditions  in  particular.  The 
premium  list  for  the  show  has  just  come 
from  the  press  and  is  good  enough  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  show.  The 
total  aggregate  value  of  the  premiums 
is  $1200,  including  $450  in  cash  prizes 
and  five  beautiful  gold  and  silver  troph- 


ies. A  large  part  of  the  premiums  are 
placed  on  the  ten-ear  exhibits,  but  there 
are  also  plenty  of  valuable  premiums  in 
the  individual  ear  and  in  the  thirty  and 
seventy-ear  classes.  The  feature  which 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  writer  is  the 
large  number  of  prizes  in  the  several 
classes.  For  instance,  in  Class  A,  ten 
best  ears  yellow  corn,  there  are  thirty 
prizes  offered  and  in  several  of  the  other 
classes  the  number  of  premiums  range 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  so  that  everybody 
has  a  fair  opportunity  of  winning  a  prize. 

Entries  close  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  and  exhibits  will  be  received  up 
to  noon,  November  21.  There  is  no 
movement  which  will  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  Ohio's  greatest  crop 
than  the  study  and  discussion  of  our  con- 
ditions at  the  state  corn  show,  and  every 
corn  grower  is  urged  to  give  it  his  earn- 
est support  and  make  it  the  success  it 
should  be. 

For  premium  list  or  further  informa- 
tion write  V.  M.  Shoesmith,  Chairmxan 
of  Committee  on  Corn  Institutes  and 

^positions,  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


GRAIN  DEALERS'  DAY 


Among  the  special  days  arranged  at 
the  National  Corn  Exposition,  is  "Grain 
Dealers'  Day,"  and  the  date  selected  is 
Tuesday,  December  15,  the  sixth  day  of 
the  exposition. 

"A  boost  for  better  oats"  is  the  slogan 
adopted.  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  of  the 
farm  crops  department  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  will  deliver  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Improvement 
of  the  Oat  Crop,"  while  J.  C.  Murray,  of 
the  grain  department  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  Chicago,  will  give  an  address 
on  "The  Relative  Value  of  Good  and 
Poor  Oats  to  the  Cereal  Miller." 


The  program  and  discussion  in  the  big 
audience  room  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  following  associa- 
tions : 

Western  Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
assisted  by  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, Indiana  Grain  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, Ohio  Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
Oklahoma  Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
Tri-State  Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
Texas  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Far- 
mers' Co-Operative  Association  of  Ne- 
braska. 
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EDITORIALS 

At  the  mass  meeting  of  Agricultural 
students  held  at  4  o'clock  Friday  evening, 
October  30,  1908,  W.  L.  Elser  '09,  pre- 
sided and  short  talks  were  made  by 
Dean  Price,  Prof.  Plumb  and  by  the 
editor  of  the  Agricultural  Student. 
A  large  number  of  Freshmen  were  pres- 
ent and  considerable  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  for  the  Student.  When  the 
professors  of  the  college  evince  some  act- 
ive interest  in  the  paper  the  students  be- 
gin to  wake  up  and  the  result  is  already 
showing  itself  in  subscriptions  and  in  in- 
quiries about  the  paper.  If  this  interest 
is  kcDt  up  Ohio's  Agricultural  College 
paper  is  going  to  take  some  big  strides 
in  the  next  few  years  and  will  make  a 
deeper  impression  in  the  agricultural 
world. 

A  great  amount  of  interest  has  been 
worked  up  in  the  State  Corn  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  No- 
vember 23,  24  and  25,  1908,  and  also  in 
the  National  Show  to  be  held  at  Omaha. 

The  local  shows  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  be  held  and  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  them  by  the 
farmers. 

This  first  annual  show  in  Ohio  prom- 
ises to  be  an  af¥air  of  which  Ohio  corn 
growers  will  be  proud.  The  list  of  prizes 
is  one  that  would  do  credit  to  a  show 
long  established  in  any  of  the  ocrn  states. 
There  are  fourteen  classes  and  the  num- 


ber of  prizes  is  as  high  as  thirty  in  some 
cases  and  the  first  prizes  vary  in  value 
irom  $75  down  to  $10,  besides  three 
beautiful  cups — one  the  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer's  trophy  for  the  annual 
sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  ten-ear 
exhibit  in  the  show,  one  the  Ohio  Far- 
mer's trophy  to  be  awarded  annually  for 
the  best  county  exhibit,  and  the  Farm 
Management  trophy  to  be  given  for  the 
best  record  of  field  corn.  The  entire 
premium  list  can  be  procured  from  Pro- 
fessor V.  M.  Shoesmith,  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Such  an  interest  in  the  corn  crop  of 
the  state  cannot  but  result  in  a  lare  profit 
for  the  grower  in  future  years.  For  in- 
stance in  Iowa,  Representative  Henry 
P>rands,  of  Pottawattamie  county,  in  a 
recent  speech  at  the  county  experiment 
station,  stated  that  the  ten-ear  sample  of 
corn  which  he  paid  $15.00  for  at  the  auc- 
tion at  the  close  of  their  Short  Course 
Contest  at  Avoca  last  January,  gave  a 
yield  amounting  to  an  increase  of  ten 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  crop  that  was 
grown  on  similar  soil  where  they  used 
common  seed.  From  the  one  acre  that 
was  planted  with  the  choice  ten-ear  sim- 
ple, Mr.  Brandes  and  his  son  have  al- 
ready gathered  eight  bushels  of  very 
choice  seed  for  next  spring's  planting 
which  will  plant  about  sixty  acres. 

Mr.  Brandes  grew  108  acres  of  corn 
this  year  and  he  estimates  that  he  would 
harvest  1080  bushels  of  corn  more  this 
fall,  had  he  planted  his  entire  crop  to 
prize-winning  corn. 

There  are  approximately  140,000  acres 
of  corn  grown  in  Pottawattamie  county. 
A  ten-bushel  per  acre  increase  would 
mean  1,400,000  bushels,  worth  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  Ohio  the  success  of  the  show  will 
be  due  very  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Shoesmith,  who  is  working  very  hard  in 
order  that  Ohio  may  have  a  good  show 
and  make  a  strong:  impression  at  Omaha. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


R.  N.  Harned,  '06,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  as  entomologist  of  the 
Missippi  Experiment  Station.  He  is  also 
assistant  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  College.  Con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  entomol- 
ogical work  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  Harned 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him. 


Kansas  took  first  place  in  the  live 
stock  judging  contest  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can Royal,  at  Kansas  City.  Iowa  took 
second  place  and  Missouri  third.  Prof. 
W.  L.  Carlisle  was  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  contest. 


A  live  stock  judging  contest  was  held 
recently  in  Massachusetts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Students.  Three  men  composed  a 
team  and  the  animals  judged  were  dairy 
cattle. 


There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  the 
October  Extension  Bulletin,  "What 
Trees  Do,"  by  Professor  Lazenby,  and 
some  extra  copies  have  been  printed  to 
meet  the  call.  This  shows  that  the  schools 
of  the  state  are  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  trees. 


S.  H.  Shawhan,  '07,  now  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  spent  a  few 
days  at  the  University  last  week.  He  is 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  finds  life  in  Washington 
equally  pleasant  and  profitable. 


On  Friday  the  23d  of  October,  Pro- 
fessor Shoesmith  and  "Jack"  Livingston 


judged  corn  at  the  Mt.  Vernon  corn 
diow.  "Jack"  returned  on  Saturday  to 
assist  at  the  show. 


Professor  Erf  was  judging  dairy  cat- 
tle at  the  Great  Western  Exposition, 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  second  week  in  Oc- 
tober, and  was  at  Pittsburg  on  the  226. 
of  October  to  give  an  address  at  the 
Pennsylvania  ^lilkmen's  meeting. 


The  Domestic  Science  Department  is 
preparing  the  menu  for  the  corn  dinner 
to  be  held  Thanksgiving  evening  in  con- 
nection with  the  corn  show.  This  insures 
a  bountiful  and  delicious  dinner. 


O.  J.  B.  Smith,  '07,  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  is  now  instructor  of 
horticulture  in  the  Iowa  State  College. 
He  expects  to  take  his  master's  degree 
this  year  and  will  probably  return  to 
Ohio  to  engage  in  fruit  culture. 


Professor  H.  P.  Baker,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  the  University.  He  is  a  college  class- 
mate of  Professor  Shoesmith  and  was 
entertained  by  him  while  here.  Professor 
Baker  reports  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  students  at  Penn- 
sylvania State. 


The  class  in  forestry  improved  the 
golden  days  of  October  by  "getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  trees."  The  campus 
and  grounds  of  the  University,  the  parks 
of  the  city  and  woods  of  the  vicinitv  af- 
ford material  for  this  work. 
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The  work  in  the  ten  weeks  dairy 
course  has  been  changed  somewhat  in 
order  that  those  so  desiring  can  come  for 
two  weeks  and  get  special  work  in  any 
department  in  which  they  may  be  es- 
pecially interested  or  they  can  come  for 
the  entire  ten  weeks  and  get  a  certificate. 
The  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  the 
students  can  come  and  take  only  the  work 
in  which  he  is  interested.  The  five 
courses  offered  are  as  follows : 

The  testing  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts  and   Dairy   Mechanics,  January 

IT -22. 

Farm,  Dairy  and  City  Milk  Supply, 
January  25-February  5. 

Butter  Making,  February  8-19. 

Cheese  Making,  February  23-March  5. 

Ice  Cream  Making,  March  8-19. 

Persons  interested  in  the  work  should 
apply  to  Professor  Oscar  Erf,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


The  large  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
north  end  of  Townshend  Hall  has  been 
"emodeled  somewhat  by  the  Chemistry 
Department.  The  north  end  has  been  re- 
served for  advanced  students  by  running 
a  strong  woven  wire  partition  through. 
By  this  means  the  advanced  students  can 
leave  complicated  apparatus  out  over 
right  without  fear  of  its  being  tampered 
\,'ith.  The  desks  and  floors  of  the  entire 
laboratory  have  been  refinished.  The 
assistant's  laboratory  has  been  equipped 
with  tables  and  appartus  and  the  vacant 
room  in  the  south  end  of  the  second  floor 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  graduate 
students.  The  department  has  purchased 
a  bomb  calorimeter,  lantern,  more  mod- 
ern apparatus  for  soil  analysis  and 
smaller  apparatus  amounting  to  about 

v$2000. 


The  class  in  pomology  made  its  cus- 
tomary annual  visit  to  the  orchard  of  Mr. 


F.  P.  Vergon,  at  Delaware.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  managed  commercial  apple 
orchards  of  the  state,  and  has  produced 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  The 
varieties  most  largely  grown  are 
Stark,  Minkler,  Rome  Beauty  and  Ben 
Davis. 


On  October  21,  at  3  o'clock,  G.  T. 
Snyder,  '06,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Edna  Ryerson,  of  Monroeville,  O. 
Their  address  is  Monroeville,  O.,  where 
G.  T.  is  engaged  in  farming. 


R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  '06,  was  married  on 
Wednesday,  October  28,  to  Miss  Mabel 
Fellows,  of  Columbus.  Thev  will  be  at 
home  after  November  25,  1908,  at  12 
Bowman  street,  Wooster,  O. 


Franklin  County  Pomona  Grange  held 
i'S  regular  quarterly  meeting  in  Town- 
shend Hall  with  the  university  Grange, 
W^ednesday,  the  twenty-first  of  October. 
There  were  120  visitors  and  luncheon 
was  served  to  a  total  of  180  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  Townshend  Hall.  Nineteen 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  took  the  fifth  degree. 
After  the  regular  meeting  the  grangers 
were  entertained  with  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Graham,  Superintend- 
ent of  Agricultural  Extension. 


The  entire  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment has  moved  from  Townshend 
Hall  to  their  new  offices  in  the  judging 
pavilion.  The  new  offices  are  large  and 
roomy,  new  and  clean,  so  that  they  are 
altogether  desirable.  All  animal  hus- 
bandry classes  are  now  held  in  the  pa- 
vilion either  in  the  judging  room  or  the 
recitation  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
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During  last  summer  the  new  stock 
barn  at  the  ^Massachusetts  Agricuhural 
College  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the 
exception  of  a  fire-proof  wing.  This  was 
the  most  costly  college  barn  in  the 
United  States,  there  having  been  spent 
upon  it  about  $40,000.  All  kinds  of  stock 
except  horses  were  kept  in  it.  There 
was  considerable  stock  burned  in  it  and  it 
was  not  insured.  It  had  been  occupied 
only  a  year  and  was  regaided  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  sanitary  barns  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  third  time  in 
twenty  years  that  the  main  stock  barn 
at  ^Massachusetts  has  burned. 


While  in  France  last  summer  Profes- 
sor Plumb  obtained  a  verv  valuable  col- 
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lection  of  French  works  on  the  horse,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  complete  sets  of 
stud  books. 


The  class  in  advanced  judging  from 
which  a  team  is  selected  each  year  to 
represent  the  University  in  the  judging 
contest  at  the  International  Stock  Show 
is  doing  very  good  work.  There  will  be 
only  five  men  selected  this  year  and  they 
will  judge  all  classes.  The  work  is  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  Prof.  Mar- 
shall and  the  team  has  not  been  selected 
yet.  The  class  will  make  a  trip  into 
Greene  County  about  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, where  there  is  much  good  stock. 
The  team  will  go  to  Chicago  on  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving,  and  the  contest  takes 
olace  on  Saturdav  after  Thanksgiving. 
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THE  CHICAGO  STOCK  SHOW 


The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, held  this  year  from  November  28  to 
December  10,  is  the  supreme  court  of  the 
year's  prize  winners,  justly  styled  the 
shov\^  of  champions,  the  show  within 
whose  portals  the  bluest  blood  of  the  bo- 
vine, ovine  and  porcine  families  strug- 
gles for  supremacy,  the  exposition  whose 
educational  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

Here  the  foremost  breeders,  who,  by 
constant  study,  mutual  contact,  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  the  best,  are  giving  the  world 
the  benefit  of  their  labors.  Here  the 
breeder  and  feeder  are  shown  by  actual 
block  demonstration  by  what  methods 
their  work  can  be  made  more  profitable, 
and  the  kind  of  animals  the  butcher  wish- 
es them  to  supply.  These  and  the  many 
other  object  lessons  that  can  only  be  earn- 


ed by  a  visit  to  this  great  exposition  make 
a  visit  to  the  'Tnternational"  a  paying  in- 
vestment and  part  of  the  training  of  every 
progressive  farmer,  feeder  and  breeder. 

The  fact  of  his  having  attended  a  pre- 
vious show  does  not  signify,  for  new 
Droblems  are  being  solved  here  each  year, 
each  year  sees  the  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  previous  shows  surpassed 
and  at  each  successive  exposition  new 
standards  of  excellence  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Let  the  live 
stock  interests  get  behind  this  triumph- 
ant success,  let  them  center  upon  this 
leading  live  stock  exposition  as  the  pride 
of  American  enterprise  and  let  their  pa- 
triotism force  them  to  offer  encourage- 
ment by  attending,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  this  splendid  work  and 
to  make  it  the  world's  greatest  live  stock 
exposition  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


STOP=LOOK=READ 

llie  (ollefe  Iod" 

Tobacco  and 
News  Stand 


Box  Trade  Solicited 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Prop, 

At  Qrabill's— Next  Door  to  "Co-op" 


For  The  Student" 


THE  STUDEKTS 
of  O.  S.  U. 


Are  learning  the  advan- 
tages in  buying  our 

College 
Clothes 

in  preference  to  having 
them  made  to  order. 
They  possess  More  Style 
are  Better  Tailored  and 
Cost  Less.  Then,  too,  w^c 
keep  all  clothes  repaired 
and  pressed  free  the  year 
'round.  Just  phone  us, 
we'll  call  for,  press  and 
deliver  your  suit,  every 
week,  if  so  desired. 


HIGH 
STREET 


CORNER 
LONG 
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r-BARNEY  &  BERRY  SKATES— i 


WHAT  IS  AN  AVERAGE? 

It  is  something  we  look  for  the  Weather  Man  to  strike  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

No  doubt  of  ICE  SKATING  weather  if  he  does  his  duty  in  1908. 

This  is  a  matter  that  interests  every  normal  young  person  who  lives  near  water. 

There  is  no  exercise  so  beneficial  or  sport  so  filled  with  enjoyment. 

A  few  hours  on  the  ice  makes  one  feel  like  new. 

No  harm  to  be  a  bit  particular  regarding  Skates  when  so  much  depends  upon  them. 
"We  make  honest,  depenable  goods  and  have  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

We  want  you  to  buy  our  skates.    Your  dealer  will  supply  them. 

Barney  &  Berry 

170  Broad  Street 

SPRINGFINLD,    -  MASS. 


Ice  or  Roller 

Catalog  Free 


o  o 
o  o 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


"The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farmer." 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  helps  its  readers  more 
to  increase  and  maintain  fertility  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

As  a  livestock  and  farm  paper  it  is  in  a  class  to  itself,  and 
combines  the  interests  that  suit  the  average  farmer  to  a  dot. 
Samples  free. 


Citizens  3796 


Bell  1590 


HIGH  ST.  TAILORS 


166  N.  High  St. 
POPULAR  PRICES 
$25.00,  $27.50,  30.50  Suits 

GIVEUSAN  EARLY  CALL.   WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTION 
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AMERICA'S  [mm  HORSf  IMPORTERS 

Since  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris,  THIRTY-TWO  FIRST  PRIZE 
WINNING  STALLIONS  at  the  Great  French  Shows  have  been 
imported  to  America.  Of  this  number  WE  HAVE  IMPORTED 
TWENTY-FIVE,  showing  conclusively  that  the  best  stallions  from 
France  are  to  be  found  in  our  stables. 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION  arrived  August  12th.  It  includes  the 
LEADING  PRIZE  WINNERS  at  the  great  French  Shows  of  1908 
and  the  FIRST  SELECTION  from  the  greatest  breeding  estab- 
ments  in  France. 

THE  CHAMPION  STALLIONS  OF  BOTH  CONTINENTS 
NOW  IN  OUR  STABLES 
THE  BEST  HORSES  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  br_os. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Columbus,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Co. 


r^nr    SfTVtrf*    Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
A  IIV    V-iai    c-FVl  V  ICW        lijjg  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 
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OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 
L  AVENUE 
LINES 


NEI 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


EVPrV  ^tatf*  Tn«;tltllttnn  Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
VCiy  OldlC  lUMllUllUll,  Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arlington.  The 
latter  are  delightful  suburban  rides. 
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FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds, 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets     Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 

WORLD 
STANDARDS 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr,  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Clir.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  10r4      LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 


If  its  TASTY  PRINTING  you  Want 
such  as  Letter  Heads,  En^^elopes, 
Posters,  Dance  Programs,  Invita- 
tions, Wedding  Announcements, 
Calling  Cards,  Etc.   Give  us  a  trial. 

Wheeler-Whitaker  Printing  Co. 

174-176  E.  Long  St. 


B.  FROSH  &  SON  TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHITTENDEN 
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LIKE  SOME  FOLKS 

You  know  some  people  are  odd,  perhaps  peculiar,  because 

they  are  unlike  most  other  folks. 
That's  true  also  of 

WYANDOTTE 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


JT  IS  ODD,    Odd  because  it  contains  no  hurtful  or  impure  ingredients. 


4 

|my8^&8v'[  Odd  because  it  cleans  without  making  a  suds  and  leaves  no  "soapy 
smell"  or  "greasy  feel."  Odd  because  in  addition  to  making  everything 
clean  it  also  sweetens  all  sour,  tainted  and  stale  places.  Odd  because  it 
rinses  freely  without  residue  or  flavor.  Odd  because  it  works  so  quickly 
that  everything  is  sweet  and  clean  before  you  realize  it.  Odd  because 
with  all  its  good  qualities  it  costs  no  more  than  any  other  washing  com- 
pound. Odd  because  if  not  all  we  say  it  is  you  can  return  the  empty 
Fac-Simile  of  sack  and  your  dealer  will  give  you  back  your  money.  Why  not  get  a 
5  lb.  Sack      sack  today?    Ask  your  dealer. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company 

^ole  Manufacturers  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


ANY  TAILOR  CAN  MAKE  YOU  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 
FOR  $35.00  to  $50.00.    But  how  many  tailors  can  make 
you  a  suit  as  good  as  we  do  at  OUR  PRICES? 

Suits  Made  $15.22  to  $35.2 

MENDEL  THE  TAILOR,      530  north  high  strees 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


J. 
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BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so 


C^^iad^^^  The  Students  DRUGGIST 

KING  AVENUE  NEAR  NEIL 


Sales  Agents  Wanted ! 

d*^/:  AA  per  week  or  400  percent  profit. 

^POU.UU  All  samples,  stationery,  and  art 
catalogue  free.  We  want  one  permanent  agent 
in  this  locality  for  the  largest  picture  and 
frame  house  in  America.  Experience  unnec- 
essary. We  instruct  you  how  to  sell  our 
goods  and  furnish  the  capital.  If  you  want 
a  permanent,  honorable  and  profitable  position, 
write  us  today  for  particulars,  catalogue  and 
samples. 

Frank  W.  Williams  Company, 

1214  W.  Taylor  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


O  =^  ^=  =o 

LYON  BRAND  LINEN  COLLAR.   F  R.  E  E 

To  acquaint  you  with  a  collar  made  of  tough,  well  shrunk  materials,  we 
will  give  you  FREE  one  Lion  Brand  Collar,  any  style,  if  you  cut  out 
this  advertisement  and  present  it  personally  at  our  collar  department. 


Makers  of 
Capitol 
Hand  Made 
Clothing 


We  are 
located  on 
High  Street 
out  of  High 
RentDistrict 


O 
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The  Agricultural  Student. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


You  Should  Buy 
The  Self  Balancing  -SIMPLEX" 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

^        Because  it  will  Skim  Clean 


Because  it  is  Easy  to  Run 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Wash 
Because  it  will  Stay  in  Balance 

SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 


D.  H.  BURRELL  6  CO.,   Little  Falls,  New  York 

Mfr's.  of  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Cheese  Factory  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  also  B-L-K  Milking  Machines. 


FIRESTONE  MOTOR  BUGGY 

BUILT  BY 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  COMPANY 

The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  quality — thirty-eight  years  experience  building  high 

grade  pleasure  vehicles 


No.  3003-MOTOR  BUGGY 


The  best  horse  drawn  pleasure  vehicles,  the  best  motor  buggies,  the  best  electric 

automobiles  are  made  by 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HELP 


YOUR 


YOUR 


YOUR 


Nepors,  A^rkulturnl  College,  College  Paper,  A^ricultore 


By  Sending  in  Subscriptions  to 


The  Agricultural  Student 


50c  per  year 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


ONE  MILLION   IN  USE 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


First — Always  Best— Cheapest 

The  World's  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separotor  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
machines  in  detail  and  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
i4  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
I07  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


